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my meaning is correctly expressed, by replacing the word "de- 
scribed" by the word "indicated." 8 For however firmly the realist 
asseverates that he is describing an extra-mental entity he can not, 
and does not, deny that by the term "yellow" he also indicates that 
part of his experience (or consciousness) which he calls "seeing 
yellow. ' ' 4 

The idealist's argument may then be restated, omitting the term 
which Mr. Turner criticizes. Such a restatement runs, briefly, as 
follows: Both the idealist and the neo-realist admit (1) that they 
have a consciousness indicated by the terms "yellow," "cold," and 
the like. The neo-realist holds (2) that he also perceives directly an 
extra-mental object, yellow and cold. But if this second statement 
be challenged (as by one who says "the object is gray, not yellow") 
the neo-realist must fall back upon the position which he occupies 
with the idealist. No reiterated assertions, "the object is yellow," 
"yellow ... is an adjective applicable only to material objects " B 
will prevail against the stubborn counter-assertion, "No. The object 
is gray." There is nothing left to the realist except the insistent 
statement "I have the consciousness indicated by the term 'yellow,' 
not by the term 'gray.' " 

This proof, from the admitted occurrence of illusion, 6 that the 
object of immediate certainty is experience (i. e., consciousness) is 
merely the first step in an idealistic philosophy. But it is an 
un demolished barrier to all forms of neo-realism. 

Mary Whiton Calkins. 

Wellesley College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. 1913-1913. N. S., Vol. XITI. 

London: Williams and Norgate. 1913. 

It has been noted by several observers that the influence of Bergson in 
England has been much stronger than in America. This opinion is con- 
firmed by a comparison of the " Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society " 
for last year with the topics discussed before the American Philosophical 

3 I have used this expression in the paragraph next to that from which Mr. 
Turner quotes. Cf. this Journal, Vol. VIII., page 453, paragraph 3. 

4 This Journal, Vol. XI., page 48, paragraph 2. There is much to be said 
for Mr. Turner's contention that the term "experience" can not be unambigu- 
ously used. In the idealist's mouth it means "consciousness," whereas the real- 
ist often interprets it to mean "object as experienced." 

5 Turner, op. tit., pages 48—19. 

6 Cf. A. O. Lovejoy, Philosophical Review, 1913, XXII., pages 410 ff., for 
criticism of the various attempts of neo-realists, in "The New Realism," to ex- 
plain illusion. 
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Association during the same period. Of the thirteen papers in the 
British volume, three deal directly with the French vitalist and three 
more indirectly criticize some of his dominant hypotheses. Besides these 
six there are two which reveal an interest in the problems of vitalism. 
Interest in Bergson, however, is far from being identical with Bergsonism. 
And after reading this volume, nobody will accuse the Aristotelian Society 
of having degenerated into a revival meeting of neo-vitalists. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell's leading article, " On the Notion of Cause," at 
once disappoints and pleases the reviewer. Mr. Russell seeks to show 
that the law of causality, as usually stated by philosophers, is false and is 
not employed in science. What he actually succeeds in proving — and most 
clearly, too — is that the definitions of causality (and necessity) given in 
Baldwin's " Dictionary " are false and never used by scientists. The re- 
viewer would gently protest that Mr. Russell unduly flatters this literary 
informe ingens cui lumen ademptum when he assumes that it represents 
the opinions of philosophers on the nature of cause. Rather than attack 
this blind Cyclops, Mr. Russell might better have selected the statements 
of half a dozen contemporary thinkers. That would have been fairer to 
philosophers, at any rate. 

Mr. Russell next considers the nature of scientific laws; and he finds 
that, far from stating that one event A is always followed by another 
event B, they state "functional relations between certain events at cer- 
tain times, which we call determinants and other events at earlier or 
later times or at the same time." No a priori category is involved in this ; 
scientific laws are purely empirical and not universal except in a trivial 
and useless sense. The most interesting point in Mr. Russell's paper is 
his argument (which unfortunately falls short of being a proof) that " a 
system with one set of determinants may very likely have other sets of 
quite a different kind; that, for example, a mechanically determined sys- 
tem may also be teleologically or volitionally determined." This, of 
course, has come to be pretty familiar among those who have worked in 
the mathematical-logical problems of philosophy; and it is susceptible of 
a variety of proofs, some of which have been set forth by various writers, 
but without particular reference to the philosophy of causation. Would it 
not have been useful, in Mr. Russell's essay, to have repeated the proof 
with this reference? 

To the reviewer, it appears that Mr. Russell ought to have expanded 
considerably the most difficult and novel proposition in his analysis, 
namely, that the scientific law of cause makes no difference between past 
and future. " The future determines the past in exactly the same sense in 
which the past determines the future." The word " determine " here has 
a purely logical significance ; a certain number of variables " determine " 
another variable if that variable is a function of them. With this the 
reviewer entirely agrees, as far as it goes; but it does not bring under 
scrutiny those very peculiarities of the so-called " necessary connection " 
which differentiate it from other instances of simple logical determination. 
There is a specific difference between the relation of lightning to thunder 
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and the relation of the two sides and included angle of a triangle to the 
third side. For instance, the thunder-lightning relation seems to be a 
real irreversible in spite of the fact that, in its logical determination, the 
later event determines the former and vice versa. Briefly, then, the causal 
determination is a species of the genus function-variable. The scientist 
deals with causes and effects generically, and finds this very useful; even 
as the politician may deal with men generically as vertebrate bipeds with 
appetites and reactions. But the metaphysician ought to study his objects, 
be they causes or people or what not, in their full specificity. But the 
mathematician who reconsiders thunder and lightning merely as instances 
of function and variable is being pragmatic in the bad sense of this 
foggy adjective. 

The second essay of the volume, by Mr. G. Dawes Hicks, considers 
"The Nature of Willing." In a most happy manner, the author shows 
the all but incorrigible vagueness of philosophers in their use of the 
term "will." He then restates Lotze's acute description of man's com- 
plete ignorance of all that happens between an act of conscious volition 
and the fulfilment of the resolve. Mr. Hicks, accepting this account, 
concludes that " what specifically characterizes volition as a fact of mind 
must be, to a large extent, independent of the execution which is its 
normal consequent." Because of this, argues the writer, " it is exceed- 
ingly improbable that in the primitive stages of conation there could 
have been in any way prefigured or foreshadowed in a specific conative 
act the results which would ensue from that act." " Anything, therefore, 
of the nature of an idea of end or purpose must, in that case, be absent 
from the early phases of the life of consciousness." Primitive life lacks 
volition ; and even in mature life, the willing agent, " from being com- 
parable to an operator, to whom the various details of his apparatus are 
familiar . . . might more appropriately be likened to a subordinate 
laborer who, to the working of the machine, the inner structure of which 
he has neither seen nor comprehends, contributes merely the external 
appliances necessary to set it going." Mr. Hicks ends by casting doubts 
upon the propriety of invoking " dispositions " to explain how the act 
of will or the idea of the end desired passes over to fulfilment. " Disposi- 
tion " merely blankets our ignorance of the process with an easy name. 
The conclusion of the article is that mental activity can not be identified 
with conation. 

In "Purpose and Evolution," Mr. Arthur Lynch, a reformed Spen- 
cerian, intones a pleasant song of revolt against Spencer and Darwin. 
There is a purpose in the world; but the singer does not argue his case. 
He asserts it fierily, with frequent choruses from eminent natural scien- 
tists (in the footnotes). Mr. Lynch is profoundly impressed with the 
fact that man is gaining a mastery over Nature and is working his way 
toward " independence of authority " and free imagination. 

" A New Logic " is presented by E. E. Constance Jones. It is a 
criticism of Charles Mercier's recent book of the same title. Mr. Mercier 
wishes to discard the traditional analysis of a proposition into subject 
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and predicate and to substitute therefor the relation of "Ratio": thus, 
"A is unequal to B" would be analyzed into the terms A, B, and the 
specific relation of inequality. Miss Jones points out that, as the number 
of distinct " ratios " (types of relation) is indefinitely great, no classifica- 
tion of propositions would be possible. The critic heaps objection upon 
objection, until Mr. Mercier is — or ought to be — confounded. 

The fifth paper is by Mr. Frank Granger, on " Intuitional Thinking." 
This is a peculiarly worded, but significant analysis of perception and 
"higher" intuitions. Mr. Granger shows, among other things, that 
normal perception is stereoscopic in time; that is, we do not perceive in- 
stantaneous characters, but rather genuine duration characters in which 
past, present, and future are " fused " — or, to quote the author, " gathered 
into one aspect." The reviewer must protest against the language here, 
but not against the fact which Mr. Granger notes. The words suggest 
that a " mind " somehow seizes things in different times and places and 
condenses (interpenetrates) them into one time (and perhaps one place). 
Now this is not what Mr. Granger means; he means, I take it, that the 
act of intuition is itself extended in time and nevertheless truly single. 
The stereoscope does condense; it brings two space fields into one field. 
But apparently this is not strictly analogous to the intuiting of time 
and things in time. The intuiting itself is approximately coterminous 
temporally with the things intuited. 

The most ingenious point in the essay is Mr. Granger's explanation of 
the felt difference between an intuited object and a conceived one. The 
real order is a time order, says he, and irreversible; but the conceptual 
order is timeless and hence can be thought of, so to speak, forward or 
backward or in any artificial arrangement we choose to cast its elements 
into. The feeling of this plasticity is the mark of a concept. Formal logic 
is a mechanicism for economizing the elements of the intuitional series, 
and so rendering them more adequate to present reality in its narrative 
form. Eeality is irreversible; and real propositions are (consequently?) 
inconvertible. 

" What Bergson Means by Interpenetration " is told by Miss Karin 
Costelloe. Bergson's " duration " is a process of indivisible and spontane- 
ous change; and it is in this process that interpenetration occurs. In 
describing duration, Miss Costelloe makes one very obscure and startling 
statement. " The thing of really fundamental importance in durSe is 
interpenetration. Spontaneity really follows from this." This alleged 
dependence is not made evident, and certainly it calls for more light. To 
establish it would be a metaphysical triumph of no mean order. Inter- 
penetration occurs when and where "the parts depend for their qualita- 
tive character upon their connection with the whole of the rest of the 
process." A discrete process, on the contrary, is one whose parts are 
independent and externally related. Duration thus shows itself to be 
very different from time, which is a dimension whose elements are 
uniquely ordered and reciprocally external. 

In " The Analysis of Volition," Mr. B. F. A. Hoernle' concludes that 
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volition is a word of as many meanings as there are psychologists; and 
that " the disagreement between psychological theories is not, at bottom, 
of the kind which can be settled by an appeal to ' fact,' in the sense of 
introspective evidence. On the contrary, it is due to differences of prin- 
ciple." Psychologists differ as to the nature and aim of analysis, about 
the methods, and about the concepts to be used. The issue is : what kind 
and what degree of abstraction should psychology practise? This is met 
indirectly by a discussion of the following questions: Is volition simple 
or complex, derivative or unique? Does realization or action belong to 
the essence of volition? What are the limits of a single volition within 
the stream of consciousness ? And what is the relation of volition to will ? 
The aim of the discussion being to bring out the conflicting presupposi- 
tions behind them, Mr. Hoernle's remarks touch many problems in many 
ways and so can not be adequately summarized here. 

Next follows a brief abstract of L. P. Jacks's essay : " Does Conscious- 
ness Evolve ? " It shows that the evolution " of consciousness " is quite 
distinct from the " evolution " of consciousness. The former is the devel- 
opment within the conscious series; the latter is the genesis of the series 
itself out of something else. This distinction becomes important in all 
discussions of purposive activity. Action prior to consciousness seems 
purposive when considered by consciousness; how, the query then arises, 
does the purpose operate? There is the temptation to say, as Caird does, 
that the end is dimly present to the mind. Jacks goes on to show how 
this view involves the psychologist's fallacy. 

William W. Carlile, in his paper entitled "Kant's Transcendental 
Esthetic with Some of Its Ulterior Bearings," extends the application of 
the Kantian doctrine considerably beyond its original range. He shows 
that many propositions not ordinarily considered analytic (in Kant's 
sense) really are. The necessary analytic proposition rests on the law of 
contradiction. Any proposition, then, the denial of which would contra- 
dict, explicitly or implicitly, either the proposition itself or any other one 
which is presupposed by it, must be analytic. Thus, " a man who is 
stone-blind can not distinguish red from yellow " is analytic ; for the term, 
stone-blind, means inability to see colors. The very process of naming, 
therefore, fixes the character of the analytic proposition ; and " it conse- 
quently affords no basis whatever for the view that the origin of truths 
of this sort is, in any sense, independent of experience." Now, the strik- 
ing thing about Mr. Carlile's essay is that it extends this view so as to 
include Kant's synthetic truths. In working out this hypothesis, the 
author undertakes to show that all metageometry is vitiated by its initial 
assumptions, all of which involve contradictions. Incidentally, he sees 
no difficulty in proving Euclid's postulates of parallelism, the indemon- 
strability of which first suggested the logical independence of the 
Euclidean postulates and led to the attempts to deduce systems from other 
than the Euclidean set of propositions. 

Miss L. S. Stebbing writes on " The Notion of Truth in Bergson's 
Theory of Knowledge." Miss Stebbing renders a genuine service in re- 
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porting Bergson's highly significant, but all too little known "Introduc- 
tion a la Metaphysique " published in 1903 in the Bevue de Metaphysique 
et de Morale. More clearly than any other words from his pen, this sharp 
essay reveals how completely the neo-vitalist is enmeshed in the ancient 
substance-attribute notion of things. There are two ways of knowing a 
thing, he there tells us : one by considering the thing from the outside, 
and one by entering the inside of it. The former is relative and analytic ; 
the latter gives us the real thing. The inside of a thing contains its real 
nature. Intuition, in that essay, is not opposed to intellect as in Berg- 
son's later writing; it is rather a sort of " intellectual sympathy," to quote 
Bergson. 

But this is not the main consideration in Miss Stebbing's paper. She 
is chiefly interested in showing that Mr. F. C. S. Schiller is entirely 
wrong in claiming that Bergson and his two disciples, Le Boy and Wil- 
bois, champion a pragmatic theory of truth. The reviewer agrees heartily 
with Miss Stebbing's contention that both Bergson and Le Roy take a 
view of truth which is entirely different from the James-Schiller theory. 
But she will probably be assured by the Bergsonians that they are in 
hearty agreement with both James and Schiller, not to mention every 
other person who loves that blessed word Anti-intellectualism. This, too, 
in spite of the palpable fact that Bergson and Le Boy assert that think- 
ing serves only practical needs and, in so doing, deforms the truth to 
suit those needs; whereas Schiller considers truth itself as a mere value. 
For Le Boy there is a point of view beyond reason ; for Schiller, all mental 
life is purposive and hence never can attain insight to a world " in itself." 
For Le Boy, truth is not a value; it is movement, action, growth. In it 
there is nothing permanent; it is progress and not certain results. Still 
more clearly than Le Boy, Wilbois feels the need of going beyond the 
limited pragmatic interpretation of conceptual knowledge and finding 
truth elsewhere. Miss Stebbing goes on to draw a somewhat audacious 
parallel between Aristotle's doctrine of nous poietihos and the Bergsonian 
active intuition; and yet, audacious though it is, the comparison doubt- 
less is profound, especially if one charitably minimizes the importance of 
the rational in Aristotle's hypothesis. The significant thing about Berg- 
son's " intuition " is its supposed power of leaping the barriers of normal 
pragmatic thinking and coming to grasp the real world in an entirely 
impractical fashion. For Bergson this, the highest achievement of con- 
sciousness, is essentially useless; that is, it serves no particular purpose. 
How different from Schiller and James! 

Finally, Miss Stebbing exhibits the utter confusion of the Bergsonians 
in failing to separate the problem of the nature of truth from the problem 
about the criterion of truth. 

Next follows a lengthy symposium on the question : " Can there be 
anything obscure or implicit in a mental state?" This is discussed by 
Messrs. Henry Barker, G. F. Stout, and B. F. A. Hoernle. Mr. Barker argues 
that "the notion of implicit, like that of unconscious, mental elements 
is ... at variance with the very nature of consciousness itself." Mr, 
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Stout maintains the opposite. There are, he says, contents which are not 
separately discerned. Mr. HoernM agrees with neither, but with Mr. 
Mitchell's view of the implicit. 

As one might guess from its title, " Memory and Consciousness," Mr. 
Arthur Robinson criticizes Bergson's "Matter and Memory." He con- 
siders four points : the adequacy of Bergson's account of memory, the part 
consciousness plays in his theory, the nature of the unconscious, and the 
power of intuition to transcend intelligence. His answers to these four 
problems run as follows: Bergson's treatment of memory neglects the 
fact that memory is an assertion . . . and falls into serious difficulties 
through an analysis which rests on the presupposition that everything 
which can be called structure falls on the side of matter. Secondly, if 
recollection is to aid choice, it must be possible for consciousness to 
illumine the situation; but Bergson holds that freedom diminishes with 
every increase of intelligence, and that intuition is unavailable because it 
is divorced from action. Here the reviewer is constrained to say that Mr. 
Robinson has seriously misconstrued Bergson ; practical freedom does not 
diminish with increased intelligence, according to him. Only theoretical 
truth in metaphysical matters dwindles. Thirdly, Bergson falls into a 
contradiction when he makes the past completely present in every later 
stage of reality and yet insists upon the reality of change. Finally, 
psychology and philosophy can never "join hands," if Bergson is right 
in making science use intelligence, and philosophy employ only intuition. 
The volume closes with a study of " The Philosophy of Probability " by 
A. Wolf. This is an endeavor to show that both complete determinism and 
complete indeterminism must fail to afford logical justification for the 
estimating of probabilities, and hence we must postulate partial deter- 
minism. This, says Mr. Wolf, is the normal assumption of common 
sense. There is real, " objective " chance, particularly in living creatures, 
but not in physical stuffs. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 

The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles. R. Hackforth. Manchester: 
University Press. 1913. Pp. 203. 

After a general introduction of thirty-five pages, which contains a re- 
view of the history of the question as to the genuineness of the Platonic 
Epistles, a summary of the supposed results of the stylometric investiga- 
tion of the Platonic canon together with a revision of Raeder's list of rare 
words found in the Epistles, there follows a separate discussion of the 
claims of the thirteen letters in numerical order. As a useful summary 
of the previous work of numerous scholars, so far as it was known to the 
author, the discussion possesses a certain value; but too much of the best 
work was quite unknown to him, and the author contributed too little 
original matter or argument to affect the judgment of a scrupulous critic. 
The conclusion to which the inquiry leads the author may be given in his 
own words (p. 188) : " The result to which we have been led by the fore- 



